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Brentano's view is perhaps one-sided and exaggerated ; he certainly 
overlooks some difficulties. The historical narrative with which he 
leads up to modern issues is far too positive for the present state of 
our knowledge, and includes some more than doubtful hypotheses. 
But these defects are altogether thrown into the shade by his splendid 
merits. His strength lies in his sturdy common sense. He does not 
fly off into the thin air of abstractions, nor alienate by obtrusive senti- 
ment ; he rests on the solid ground of observed fact. Trades unions, 
he shows us, are not mere outbreaks of anarchy ; they are an inevitable 
outcome of modern industrial conditions. Furnishing, as they do, a 
hope that the position of the masses may be improved without a violent 
reconstruction of society, they are the best of all arguments against rev- 
olutionary teaching, and therefore in the truest sense conservative. And 
only upon the basis of labor organizations can arbitration — wherein we 
are beginning to see a way out of some of our troubles — be successfully 
attempted. 

Unfortunately the translation will hardly help these views towards 
general acceptance. It is most imperfectly accomplished. Not that 
there are many absolute mistakes ; but it is involved, awkward and fre- 
quently almost unintelligible. Some general acquaintance with Profes- 
sor Brentano's works and with German phraseology, makes it possible 
for me, by reading slowly and disentangling the more complex sen- 
tences, to guess what the author may mean. The average employer of 
labor, unversed in German, will, I fear, give up the attempt after a very 
few pages. A translator's duty is to render the thought as well as the 
words of his author : he ought not only to satisfy himself as to the 
meaning, but also to think it over again in English before he lays it 
before English readers. 

W. J. Ashley. 

The Eight-Hour Day. By Sidney Webb, LL.B., and Harold 
Cox, B.A. New York, A. Lovell & Co. ; London, Walter Scott. — 
vi, 280 pp. 

This book has the peculiar merit of discussing the right question at 
the right time. Besides being eminently practicable, the demand for 
an eight-hour day is now the most prominent feature of the labor move- 
ment throughout Christendom. On all other topics labor organizations 
differ widely according to the political institutions and economic condi- 
tions of their respective countries, yet they all unite in demanding shorter 
hours of labor, because the great body of laborers, who always want 
something definite and practicable, really demand it. Consequently, in 
order to enlist the masses in their movement, social reformers of all 
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shades, from revolutionary socialists to conservative trade-unionists, 
now give the eight-hour question a prominent place in their platform. 
Even the Royal Labor Conference in Germany felt the necessity of 
making shorter hours a subject of special consideration. 

Hitherto the eight-hour question has received scant attention from 
economic writers. Economists have generally regarded it as likely to 
involve meddlesome interference with private affairs, which could result 
only in injury to both capitalists and laborers. And idealists have 
regarded it simply as a palliative for the evils of a vicious industrial 
system which should be overthrown, and have feared that the benefits 
it might afford would only help to postpone the great revolution which 
is to bring the social millennium. So it has been left to the laborers 
themselves to demonstrate the feasibility and importance of a shorter 
working day, by forcing it into use, regardless of the adverse opinion of 
economists and the opposition of capitalists. And that is what has 
been persistently done for more than half a century. The shortening 
process began in the first decade of this century with the textile indus- 
tries of England, and then gradually extended to all mechanical em- 
ployments, while from England the idea has gone forth to America, to 
Australia, and finally to nearly every country in continental Europe. 

The demand for an international eight-hour day is not the result of a 
sudden impulse or the dream of a social Utopian, but it is the outcome 
of a long series of successful experiments, which in one form or other 
have been tried in every manufacturing country in Christendom. There- 
fore, to furnish a history of these experiments in different countries in a 
cheap and readable form, is to make an important contribution to eco- 
nomic literature, as well as to render invaluable aid to the true labor 
movement. This service has been actually performed by Messrs. Webb 
and Cox in the little volume before us. By far the best part of the 
book is its presentation of facts. Within two hundred and eighty pages 
our authors have presented the history of the short-hour experiments in 
different countries. And it makes an irresistible demonstration that 
the laborers have been right in pushing, and the capitalists and states- 
men wrong in opposing, the short-hour movement. As a budget of 
facts, many of which are drawn from original sources and are published 
for the first time, the book is invaluable, and it should be read by every 
laborer. 

In the theoretic discussion of the subject, however, our authors reveal 
the socialistic background of their thinking. Like most socialists, they 
deem it necessary, in order to justify a demand for present improve- 
ment, to show that laborers are worse off now than " in the good old 
times," and to represent them as asking, not for something new, but 
only for the restoration of advantages of which they have been robbed 
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by modern capitalists. This argument rests upon very doubtful data. 
It is based upon Thorold Rogers's assertion that the fifteenth century 
was " the golden age of the English laborer," — which is largely rhetoric. 
His statement that " it is plain that the day was one of eight hours " is 
only an inference, unsupported by any definite evidence. Of course in 
that period, when the laborers' working time was limited to daylight, 
they could not work twelve or fourteen hours, except in certain seasons 
of the year. In winter, it would hardly be possible for them to work 
more than eight hours a day ; but that is equally true still of all out- 
door laborers. Why not cite Patagonia, where the natives frequently 
work less than four hours a day ? To talk of an era in which laborers 
lived in windowless huts, with floors of earth and mere rough benches 
for furniture, as a " golden age " in comparison with the present, is like 
saying that tallow candles and stage-coaches are superior to electric 
lights and railroads. Such straining after mediaeval example injures 
rather than helps the cause. Granting that the mediaeval laborer, like 
his savage prototype, did not (in winter) work more than eight hours a 
day, this does not support Rogers's statement that " the artisan who is 
demanding at this time an eight-hour day in the building trades is 
simply striving to recover what his ancestor worked by four or five cen- 
turies ago." The present demand for an eight-hour day is not an effort 
to recover anything the fifteenth century laborer enjoyed; any more 
than the effort to increase the security of personal freedom is an en- 
deavor to " recover " the liberty Indians enjoyed. The short day of 
the middle ages was the involuntary consequence of a crude undiffer- 
entiated social life, and existed just as much for Roman slaves in the 
first century as for English laborers in the fifteenth. Whereas the 
short-hour movement of to-day is the result of a highly developed 
social life, and means opportunity for laborers to increase their control 
over their own industrial, social and political environment. Indeed, 
the short working days in the two periods have economically nothing in 
common. The former represents the leaden age of barbarism ; the lat- 
ter the golden age of civilization. 

If it were true that the laborers once had a " golden age " and lost it, 
this would be an argument against helping them to regain it ; for if they 
were unable to keep an advantage they once had, they might lose it if 
it were given to them now. But if, on the other hand, the laborers as 
a class have tenaciously held every step of improvement they have 
gained, as is undoubtedly the case, then there is the strongest incentive 
for efforts toward further advance. If an eight-hour day is desirable at 
all, it is desirable because it would produce good economic and social 
results in the present state of society, and not because laborers were 
unable to work after sundown in the reign of Edward IV. 
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In the chapter discussing " How an Eight-Hour Day can be Obtained " 
our authors insist upon legislation as the only effective means. They 
endeavor to show not only that trade-unions are an ineffectual method 
for reducing the hours of labor, but that they are highly objectionable 
on economic and social grounds; and here Messrs. Webb and Cox 
drop into a rather hackneyed line of talk about the evils of strikes, the 
loss to the laborer and the community, the starvation of strikers, etc., 
and in the course of their remarks assert that 

trade-union action is in fact anti-social in proportion as it is powerful, 
and endurable only when it is not effective. On these grounds we suggest 
that trade-union action is an objectionable method of obtaining the eight- 
hour day, even in cases where it might possibly prove successful. 

This is an unjustifiable attack upon trade-union efforts, and shows the 
narrowing influence which too much zeal for a priori socialism is liable 
to engender. There is, indeed, much truth in the contention that the 
establishment of short hours by law secures the support of the legal 
machinery and much of the moral sentiment of the community, and 
makes those who resist it law-breakers, with whom the machinery of 
society, and not merely organized laborers, have to deal. But, on the 
other hand, the very activity on the part of labor organizations to main- 
tain their position has often produced an educational force worth as 
much to the laborers as what they have been struggling to maintain. 
Moreover, in many countries the hours of labor have been reduced 
more by the efforts of trade-unions than by legislation. Such certainly 
has been the case in Australia and in the United States. And even 
where legislation has been adopted, it is usually the result of work pre- 
viously done by trade-unions, and its efficiency depends in a very large 
measure upon the support of the public opinion which these organi- 
zations stimulate or create. It is incorrect, then, to say that " trade- 
union action is, in fact, anti-social in proportion as it is powerful, and 
endurable only when it is not effective." On the contrary, trade-unions 
are eminently social institutions, without which the very legislation 
which Messrs. Webb and Cox desire would be ineffective and frequently 
unattainable. 

Although one cannot help regarding as a serious defect in the theo- 
retical part of the book the tendency to idealize the middle ages and 
to belittle the wholesome social effects of trade-unions, this is far from 
constituting the chief feature of the work. As I said at the outset, it is 
mainly a budget of facts regarding the short-hour movement, excellently 
arranged and tersely presented, and as such, it is a real contribution to 
the literature of the labor movement. 

George Gunton. 



